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CAMELOPARDS. 


We have here portraits of the two first 
Camelopards, or Giraffes, ever seen in 
the Western Continent. They were those 
brought here in the year 1836 by two en- 
terprising men, who, at great expense, 
risk and labor, procured them in Africa, 
and succeeded in landing them, in safety 
and health, at this port, where they were 
exhibited, to the gratification of thou- 
sands, and whence they were afterwards 
removed to several other of our princi- 
pal cities, 

We have before published some par- 
ticulars of their history, and of the singu- 
lar genus of animals to which they be- 
long, for which they must refer the read- 
ers to Vol. IL. p. 620. But, as we have 
by no means exhausted the subject, and 
have now at hand several appropriate 
and pleasing prints for illustration, we 
will once more invite attention to the 
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Camelopard, his nature and habits, the 
country to which he belongs, the opin- 
ions entertained of him at different peri- 
ods, the manner in which the doubts were 
removed, which were long indulged res- 
pecting his existence, the means employ- 
ed for his capture, and the treatment re- 
sorted to for his preservation and trans- 
portation, by land and water. 

In consequence of an early perusal of 
Le Vaillant’s pleasing description of his 
encounter with the first of these animals 
discovered by an European in modern 
times, we imbibed an interest on the sub- 
ject, which accident, some years after- 
wards, revived. In a visit to the noble 
Museum of Natural History in the Gar- 
den of Plants in Paris in our youth, a tall 
figure like the preceding reared its lofty 
head to the ceiling of the hall, and on it 
was inscribed the name of Le Vaillant. 
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Aristotle, it has been remarked, makes 
no mention of the Camelopard, and for a 
good reason—the country which it inha- 
bits having been unknown to the Greeks 
till after his time. Appian describes it 
thus, in his book, ‘De venatione,” (on 
hunting), ‘‘ The Camelopardalis somewhat 
resembles the camel. Its skin is spotted, 
like that of the panther, and its neck 
long, like that of the camel. Its head 
and ears are small, its feet large, its legs 
long, but of very unequal length: the fore 
ones being much higher than the hinder, 
which are very short, and seem to draw 
the cruprer down to the ground.” 

This is a gross error, as Le Vaillant 
remarks, thougha natural one for a care- 
less observer, owing to the disproportion- 
ate elevation of the shoulders above the 
hips. 

Strabo says: “There isa great beast 
in Ethiopia, called the Camelopardalis, 
though it has no resemblance to the pard, 
for its skin is not marked in the same 
manner. ‘he hinder paris are much 
lower than the fore,” &c. &c. Pliny also 
speaks of it, and Heliodorus says that am- 
bassadors from Ethiopia brought with 
them one of these animals, so tame that 
it was led by a small cord. They are 
spoken of by certain Roman writers, as 
brought to Rome among the numerous 
animals procured for exhibition at the 
public games and shows. 

Among the paintings found in the an- 
cient temples and tombs of Egypt, this 
animal is distinctly and correctly repre- 
sented; and yet, until a few years ago, 
the descriptions were regarded, like those 
of the unicorn, kraken, dodo and several 
other animals as fictitious. The follow- 
ing extracts from Le Vaillant’s Travels 
show, in a pleasing manner, the means 
by which the authenticity of those an- 
cient accounts and drawings was sub- 
stantiated, by that enthusiastic friend of 
science. 


Having embarked forthe Cape of Good 
Hope, with the ardent desire of investi- 
gating the natural history of Southern 
Africa, he proceeded to Port Natal, and 


pany of natives, till he reached the exten- 
sive deserts, inhabited by the elephant, 
the lion, and the various antelopes and 
other species of animals, abounding in 
those prolific regions, amidst numerous 
botanical and mineral treasures. Being 
a native of Dutch Guiana, and accustom- 
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ed to a forest life in his early days, he 
was fitted by habits and taste for an en- 
terprise in his time so extraordinary, as 
well as by subsequent scientific studies 
in France, for an intelligent investigation 
of every object offered to his attention. 

He thus commences his description of 
his adventures among the Giraffes. 

I had reached the River of Lions, 
where I found a torrent with so little 
water in it, that we chose its bed for our 
road. ‘The loose sand, with which it was 
covered, fatigued us indeed very much; 
but we were well recompensed by the 
shelter which the thick trees on its banks 
afforded us against the heat of the sun. 
At the approach of night we stopped un- 
der a large ‘ mimosa,’ and lighting a fire, 
sat down in a circle round it. 

The next morning, as I was preparing 
to resume my march, one of the Nama- 
quois Hottentots, my guides, came eager- 
ly to give me a piece of intelligence, 
which must as he judged, prove agreea- 
ble to me. 

This man had seen me, when among 
his horde, delighted at the sight of a ca- 
melopard’s skin; and he came running 
to tell me that he had just seen one of 
these animals alive, under a neighboring 
‘mimosa,’ on the leaves of which it was 
browsing. 

Transported with joy, I instantly 
sprang on my horse, and followed by my 
dogs, flew towards the ‘mimosa.’ . ‘The 
camelopard was no longer there ; but we 
saw it crossing the plain to the west, and 
spurred on to come up with it. Lt put it- 
self on a very swift trot, without how- 
ever hurrying its pace. We followed on 
the gallop, firing at it from time to time; 
but it insensibly gained so much on us, 
that after a pursuit of three hours, our 
horses being out of breath, we were 
forced to stop, and lost sight out of it. 

[ augured ill from this beginning ; my 
people had promised me nothing but plea- 
sure in the chace of the camelopard. By 
their account it would be mere play to 
me; yet | began to see very considera- 
ble difficulties: but this was not the most 
unpleasant idea that at this moment en- 
gaged me. 


Our chace had led us to a great dis- 
tance from one another, and from the 
camp. According to my calculation, I 
was at least five leagues from it; and, 
what was still more distressing, | no lon- 
ger knew the way back. [70 be Continued. 
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Japan. 


The United States Squadron under the 
command of Commodore Biddle, consist- 
ing of the Columbus, seventy- four, and 
the corvette Vincennes, have been ona 
visit to the Island of Japan. The Sand. 
wich Island Polynesian gives the follow- 
ing account of their reception: 

“The ship anchored some distance be- 
low the city (Jeddo) for want of proper 
charts, and the indisposition of the au- 
thorities to allow her to come nearer. 
The letter from the United States Gov- 
ernment was forwarded to the Emperor, 


which he “replied that he had heard of the 
United States, that they were a flourish- 
ing and great nation, and that he hoped 
they would continue to be prosperous, 
but declined any closer relations with 
them. The only foreign trade that would 
be allowed, was with the Dutch and Chi- 
nese. He begged the ship would supply 
herself with what she wanted speedily, 
up anchor, be off, and never return. 
Landing was disallowed, but the ship 
was supplied with such as the country 
afforded, wood, water, poultry, eggs, and 
vegetable, for which neither pay nor pre- 
sents were received in return. Nothing 
like trade was allowed with the numer- 
ous visitors that came on board. Even 
presents of coin, &c., giver to some of 
the shore people, were afterwards re- 
turned. The only productions of the 
country obtained, were a parcel of pre- 
sents sent by the Emperor to the Com- 
modore, which were declined by him. 
The Japanese officer having them in 
charge, dared not return without deliv- 
ering them, and as it was at the dusk of 
evening, he threw his packet into one of 
the quarter boats, and pulled off for the 
shore as fast as possible. There being 
no way to return to it, the contents were 
divided among the officers, but they con- 


tained nothing of much value or skill in 
workmanship. 


The Japanese had heard of the intend- 
ed visit of the Columbus, but seemed 
much surprised at her dimensions. She 
was visited by many of the inhabitants, 
evidently with the Emperor’s permission, 
but there were no females among them. 
Armed boats were kept about her, as in 


*th case of the Mahattan, but they were 


not of force to resist a man-of-war. The 
men are represeented as a fine, athletic 
race, inquisitive, and intelligent. The 
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shore off which the Columbus lay, was 
rocky, but wooded, fertile, and apparent- 
ly well cultivated. Hogs and bullocks 
were not to be had, though other supplies 
were plentiful. T he Columbus lay there 
ten days. ‘The Vincennes was subject to 
similar treatment. 


The uniform of the officers that board- 
ed the Columbus, was of a singular de- 
scription, resembling somewhat female 
attire, according to American ideas, ra- 
ther than a military, or even male cos- 
tume. So fair and youthful were some 
of these gentlemen, that were it not for 
the two swords they each wore, they 
would have readily been mistaken for 
women. The military wore metalic * 
mor, protecting the body and limbs. 
was richly japanned and very flexible. 
On the back of each individual were the 
armorial bearings of the chief or elan to 
which he belonged. These were all 
painted in circles, and exhibited much 
intricacy of design and heraldic knowl- 
edge. 

In one of the drawings of these, which 
through the politeness of Dr. Guillion, 
we were permitted to examine, on board 
of the Columbus, we noticed as the cen- 
tre symbol, a perfect Roman cross. This 
is the more singular as the cross has been 
for centuries, in Japan, an object of con- 
tempt. The ‘Japanese officers exhibited 
the greatest sensitiveness in allowing the 
Americans to look at their swords, the 
blades of which were of exceeding keen- 
ness and delicacy, rivalling ir appearance 
and quality, the best Damascene. There 
is a saying among them that a Japanese 
arms and valor are inseparably united, 
and they cannot part with any of the 
former without a diminution of the latter. 


It was with evident reluctance, there- 
fore, that they allowed the blades of their 
arms to be seen at all, and no inducement 
could have procured one. They all carried 
two, one a large two-handed weapon, the 
other smaller, and intended for closer 
quarters. In politeness, the Japanese 
gentlemen were not to be excelled. They 
generally, while on board, eat of their 
own food, but were gratified with wines 
or liquors. On the first night of arrival, 
the visitors manifested a strong desire to 
sleep on board; but being given to un- 
derstand that such aliberty was contrary 
to the rules of the ship, they good-natu- 
redly left. ‘These are all the particulars 
we have as yet gathered of this visit.’ 
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A Robber’s Cave in London. 


During the last six weeks, says a late 
London paper, the family and domestics 
of Henry Alwin Soames, Esq., a genitle- 
man residing in Vanburgh Fields, Green- 
wich Park, have been subject to strange 
underground noises, and smoke proceed- 
ing from the same direction. These 
have generally occurred at night. The 
servants, when in the passage leading to 
the kitchen and cellars, considered that 
they heard persons talking and knocking 
with some heavy instrument near the 
cellar, situated under the parlor, which 
faces the lawn and rear of the mansion. 

On Sunday last the family and servants 
were all absent, except the cook, and she 
became very seriously alarmed at the 
strange noises. She therefore determin- 
ed upon securing every door on the pre- 
mises, and on her master’s return home, 
told him she must leave her situation if 
left alone again—she felt convinced that 
the house was haunted. 

About 4 o’clock on Tuesday afternoon 
Mr. Soames being satisfied that some per- 
son or persons were at work under- 
ground, went into Greenwich Park and 
met Police constable Patmore, to whom 
he related the circumstances, and also 
that smoke frequently found its way into 
the lower part of the house, where there 
was neither chimney nor fireplace. The 
ofhcer accompanied Mr. Soames to the 
house, a large old-fashioned family man- 
sion, overlooking, from the back floor, 
the Thames and a very steep and rugged 
hanging wood. The police constable, 
attended by the gardener, coachman, 
&c., went to the paddock, or lawn, and 
at the bottom of which, 140 yds. from 
the house, in the hanging wood, drew his 
attention to an opening of brickwork into 
a subterranean passage, leading to the 
centre of the mansion. 

A spaniel dog belonging to Mr. Soames 
being on the spot, the constable request- 
ed that he might be induced to search 
the cavern (as they called it), in search 
of rats, &c. The dog went freely in, 
and immediately afterwards a voice was 
heard at the far end, calling upon the 
dog to quit the place. The dog return- 
ed, followed at some distance by a man, 
who, on seeing several persons at the 
entrance, retreated back to his hiding- 
place, refusing to surrender himself. A 
bundle of straw was then brought from 
the stable, put into the mouth of the tun- 





nel, and set fire to. This not having the 
desired effect, pickaxes and spades were 
procured, and two large openings made 
through the lawn to the brickwork suffi- 
cient to admit a stout man. More straw 
was then set fire to and dropped into the 
openings made. This had the desired 
effect, when three blackguard fellows 

presented themselves, nearly suffocated, 
and implored to be released from their 

perilous situation. ‘They were taken 

into custody, after which Sergeant Smith 

and Police-constable Patmore, accompa- 

nied by Mr. Soames’s servants, lanterns 

in hand, proceeded to explore the retreat. 

They entered the passage in the hang- 

ing wood, on their hands and knees, and 

on proceeding something more than 100 

feet they discovered an open space, the 

bottom of which was boarded, and a 

quantity of bricks piled up and covered 

with boards for seats or tables, and on. 
one side another quantity of bricks form- 

ed into a fire-place, and which had been 

used for that purpose. On removing the 

boards from the bottom of this cell, an 

immense quantity of feathers were dis- 

covered about a foot and a half deep, 

plucked from all sorts of game and poul- 

try, among which they discovered a cash 

box and other small boxes, which had 

been broken open and their contents re- 

moved. Many appeared to be jewel and 

trinket boxes and cases, several pocket 
handkerchiefs, sundry rags, &c. They 

proceeded from this place through a pas- 

sage in which they could stand nearly 

upright about fifty yards, when they 

were stopped by a brick wall, from 

which about 50 bricks appeared to have 

been recently removed, and upon touch- 

ing one which appeared to be loose, an 

Opening was made into the cellars of the 

house. But for this timely discovery it 

is apparent that a robbery of the premi- 

ses would shortly have been effected. 

Mr. Soames and his family had no know- 

Jedge of this subterraneous passage, hav- 

ing only recently removed to the house 

from his late residence on Shooter’s hill. 

It is supposed to have existed for centu- 

ries. 
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Curious Historicat Fact.—During the 
troubles in the reign of Charles I., a coun- 
try girl came to London, in search of a 
place as a servant maid—but not suc- 
ceeding, she hired herself to carry out 
beer from a brew house, and was one of 
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those called tub-women. The brewer, 
observing a good looking girl in this low 
occupation, took her into his family as a 
servant, and after a short time married 
her, but he died while she was yet a 
young woman, and left her the bulk of 
his fortune. The business of the brewe- 
ry was dropped and Mr. Hyde was re- 
commended to the young woman, as a 
skilful lawyer, to arrange her husband’s 
affairs. Hyde, who was afterwards Ear] 
of Clarendon, finding the widow’s for- 
tune very considerable, married her; of 
this marriage there was no other issue 
than a daughter, who was afterwards the 
wife of James II. and mother of Mary and 
Anne, Queens of England. [Old paper. 





One Cause or THE Poverty IN IrRE- 
LAND.—We hear much of the famishing 
condition of poverty-stricken Ireland. If 
the Emerald Isle were a mine of gold, 
under the present system of Papal ex- 
tortion, ‘Poor Ireland’ would famish 
still. Hear a Roman priest boast how he 
can coin money out of the ‘Irish heart.’ 
At a meeting of the Catholic Institute of 
England, a certain priest said: 

“ Now, I'll tell you of a country, the 
poorest in the world—and which never- 
theless, vies in charity with the wealthi- 
est nations of Europe. What does poor 
Ireland do! She supports a hierarchy of 
29 bishops, with all their priests and cu- 
rates, and she supports them in comfort. 
£175,000 ($875,000) goes to the cler- 
gy annually in Dublin alone. ‘ Where,’ 
you will ask me, ‘ does all this money 
come from?’ [lltell you. It is coined 
out of the Irish heart. Dr. Youens has 
just erected a church at an expense of 
£14,000 ; £1,100 of that was collected 
in half pence. ‘The church of my own 
parish in Westland-row — Allballows, 
they call it—cost 25,000 pounds ($125,- 
000.) Under what auspices did we be- 
gin itt? Why, I said, here we are, £600 
in debt; and therefore, let us build a 
church. ‘lhe argument was irresistible. 
I audited the accounts from year to year, 
and on the last occasion, the remaining 
debt did not exceed £300! Again: lIre- 
land sends yearly to the Assoeiation for 
the Propagation of the Faith, £8000, 
($40,000) and is the largest contributor 
in Europe to that fund, except France 
and Bavaria. ‘Whence,’ you will say 
again, ‘doves all this money come ?’ J an- 
swer, out of the Irish heart it comes.”’ 
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Bahia, in Brazil. 
(Concluded from page 212.) 

“Francisco Pereira Coutinho, the in- 
dividual who came to take possession of 
Bahia, was a man rash and arbitrary in 
the extreme. He soon became jealous 
of the influence of Diogo Alvares, and 
commenced to persecute and oppress 
him. He finally sent him on board a 
ship as a prisoner. 

This course exasperated the Indians, 
who determined on revenge. ‘They at- 
tacked the settlement, burned the sugar- 
mills of Coutinho, killed his son, and 
drove him away. In attempting to re- 
turn, his vessel was wrecked on the island 
Itaparica, and he was destroyed by the 
natives. Diogo Alvares was again re- 
stored to his original supremacy. 

The growing importance of the coun- 
try, together with rumors of violence 
practised by the donataries, induced Don 
John Ill. to appoint a governor-general 
of Brazil, to reside at S. Salvador, and to 
have jurisdiction over all the donataries. 

Thome de Souza, first governor-gene- 
ral, Janded at Bahia in 1549 with six ves- 
sels, bringing with him three hundred 
men in the king’s pay, four hundred ‘ de- 
gredados,’ men who had been banished, 
and three hundred colonists, in all one 
thousand men, besides some Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, engineers, soldiers, and civil 
functionaries. 

Souza landed with military ceremonies 
at Vilha Velha, but in the course of a 
month proceeded to choose another loca- 
tion for the commencement of his opera- 
tions. It was that of the present cathe- 
dral, government palace, and other pub- 
lic buildings. Here he laid the founda- 
tion of these several edifices, erected tai- 
pa walls to serve for present purposes, 
and planted batteries on ail sides. 

Caramaru was now an old man, but 
was of great service to the governor-ge- 
neral in conciliating the natives, and con- 
summating with them a treaty of peace. 
In four months a hundred houses were 
built, and various sugar plantations were 
laid out in the vicinity. 

From this period the city of S. Salva- 
dor having been constituted the capital 
of Portuguese America, and remaining 
under the direct patronage of the mother- 
country, rapidly increased in size and im- 
portance. 

‘The year 1624 witnessed the first de- 
predations of the Dutch upon the then 
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quiet and prosperous city of Bahia. 
Without the least notice or provocation 
a fleet from Holland entered the harbor, 
attacked the city, burnt the shipping, ind 
debarked men to seize the fortress of S. 
Antonio, who marched up the Victoria 
hill, and, after some fighting, gained pos- 
Session of the town 

Portugal was at this time tributary to 
Spain. ‘The Spanish court adopted mea- 
sures worthy of its superstition and its 
power. ‘The sacrament was exposed in 
all the churches of Lisbon, and a hundred 
thousand crowns were contributed in that 
city to aid the government in recovering 
St. Salvador. 

The great ocean fleet, as the Spaniards 
called it, was now equipped. One so 
powerful had never before crossed the 
equator. It consisted of forty sail, and 
eight thousand soldiers, under D. Fabri- 
que de Toledo. Meantime Francisco 
Nunez had been sent to prevent the ene- 
my from disseminating their heretical 
opinions, of which the ‘Portuguese were 
in more dread than of their arms. 

In March, 1625, the united fleets of 
Spain and Portugal! appeared off the bay. 

After some skirmishing the Dutch pro- 
posed a capitulation, which was acceded 
to. The terms were, that D. Fabrique 
should give them shipping and stores to 
carry them to Holland, safe conduct, and 
sufficient arms for their defence upon the 
way. 

In 1638, Mauritz, the Count of Nassau, 
then in full possession of Pernambuco, 
and a larger portion of the adjoining 
coast, attempted to capture Bahia. 

From this period Bahia enjoyed quiet- 
ness, and continued to improve for a 
great number of years without any re- 
verses. 

In 1690, under the government of Lu- 
iz Gonzalves da Camara Coutinho, con- 
siderable improvements were made in the 
agriculture of the country. Pepper and 
cinnamon from India were introduced 
into Brazil, and distributed to various 
provinces. ‘I'he barbarity and sanguina- 
ry cruelty with which many slaves in the 
province were treated, caused the king of 
Portugal to issue an order in 1700, for 
the punishment of masters who had been 
guilty of certain excesses, and enjoining 
more humane conduct in future. 

In 1711 this coast was infested by pi- 
rates, whose object was to intercept the 
gold exported from the mines. 
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The gipsies were found to be as un- 
manageable in Brazil as they had been in 
Europe. One of the suburbs of Bahia 
was allotted to their use, which is still 
denominated ‘Mouraria.’” They multi- 
plied so fast, and plied their arts so in- 
dustriously, that about thirty years after- 
wards a decree was passed to expel them 
from the province. 

The position of Bahia, opposite the 
coast of Africa, caused it to be, from ear- 
ly times, an important rendezvous for 
those engaged in the African slave-trade. 

The bland title by which the buying 
and selling of human beings was known, 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, was the ‘ commerce for the ran- 
som of slaves.’ 

In 1763, the seat of the vice-royalty 
was transferred from Bahia to Rio de Ja- 
neiro. 

Up to this time, not less than forty-four 
governors-general and viceroys had held 
the reigns of power at Bahia. They were 
men of widely different characters, and 
of various capacities for government. 
But the system they pursued was one,— 
the absolute,—in allitsrigor. Although 
some of these officiaries were men of 
science, and seemed anxious to develop 
the resources of the country, yet that 
was an object impossible of accomplish- 
ment, under the narrow and exclusive 
policy of Portugal. Nor was it till the 
arrival of the royal family, in 1808, that 
anything like a liberal or enlightened po- 
licy was pursued towards this or an 
other portion of the great colony of Bra- 
zil. 

Great were the rejoicings, and splen- 
did were the festivities given upon that 
occasion. The citizens of Bahia besought 
Don John VJ. to remain, and establish 
his court among them. ‘They offered to 
construct and present to him a majestic 
palace. But the wide mouth of the bay, 
and the difficulty of effectually fortifying 
the harbor, were weighty objections to 
the city as a residence for royalty. ‘The 
prince regent, therefore, resolved to pass 
on to Rio de Janeiro. but, before the 
fleet weighed anchor, he communicated 
to the Count de Ponte, the governor of 
Bahia, that celebrated document, the 
‘carta regia,’ by which the ports of Bra- 
zil were opened. 

A printing-press was established in 
Bahia, in 1811. 

The revolution of Portugal, in 1820, in 
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favor of a constitution, found an immedi- 
ate response in Bahia. 

At this period, rivalries between the 
Portuguese and native Brazilians began 
to be seriously fomented. Disorders and 
violence soon broke out. The Portu- 
cuese soldiery committed various outra- 
ces. The Portuguese, under General 
Madeira, gained possession of the city ; 
not less than two thousand persons on 
both sides having fallen in mutual massa- 
cre. General Labatut arrived from Rio, 
with orders to organise an army to expel 
the Portuguese, in case they did not vol- 
untarily withdraw. By the month of 
October the war of independence was 
fairly opened, and Bahia was destined to 
be the theatre of the principal struggle. 
Portuguese emigrants from all parts of 
the country fled there, to seek refuge 
and to enlist as soldiers. Naval and mi- 
litary reinforcements also arrived from 
Lisbon. 

On the Sth of November the Portu- 
suese made an attack upon one cf the 
points occupied by the Brazilians, but 
were beaten back with a signal defeat. 

In 1823, when, through dissensions that 
unhappily prevailed in the Brazilian 
ranks, Labatut was deposed from his 
command, a native Brazilian was ap- 
pointed in his place. 

A revolution had been plotted in se- 
cret in 1837, by some ambitious persons, 
who contrived, by a simultaneous move- 
ment, on the 7th day of November, to 
get possession of the forts commanding 
the town. In a short time the city was 
in their power. 

The imperial government at Rio sent 
naval and military forces to the aid of the 
president, and a battalion of soldiers soon 
arrivedfrom Pernambuco. Inthe course 
of a lew months the army of the legal- 


ists triumphed, being led into the city by 
Colonel Coelho. 


This revolution, was a serious blow to 
the prosperity of the city and province of 
Bahia. Business was interrupted, public 
confidence was destroyed, animosities 
were provoked, and the seeds of future 
discord were sown. ‘These have subse- 
quently sprung up, and produced the 
fruits of anarchy in frequent and remorse- 
less assassinations, intrigues, and tumults 
at elections, and quite recently in farther 
outbreaks.—Kidder’s Travels. 





Great men, like great cities, have 
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many crooked arts and dark alleys in 
their hearts, whereby he that knows 
them may save himself much time and 
trouble.— Lacon. 





Tae Mexican Cuurcu Protest.—Pro- 
test of the venerable Archbishop's Chap- 
ter, against the taking possession of the 


Church Property. 


This Chapter being informed from an 
undoubted source that the sovereign Con- 
gress have this morning approved of an 
act for the taking possession of the 
church property, without losing a mo- 
ment for the preservation of those sacred 
rights charged upon them by the solemn 
canons of the church, have determined 
to direct to your Excellency this com- 
munication, with the object of making 
known that they cannot in any manner 
coincide with the measures entertained 
in the above named act, not daring to in- 
cur the ecclesiastical censures and pen- 
alties emitted at the end of the 11th 
chapter of the 22d session of the Sacred 
Council of Trent, and reiterated in the 
third Mexican ; and in consequence they 
hereby enter the most solemn protest 


ed, only expecting from the piety of the 
supreme government, that the aforenam- 
ed disposition of the Sacred Council of 
Trent, which comprehends all, whatever 
may be the dignity invested in them, 
and which inflicts the highest punish- 
ment upon those who disregard it, may 
be truly respected ; obeying likewise the 
fundamental law now reigning through 
the republic, which guarantees the pro- 
perty of our ecclesiastical corporations. 


May it please your excellency to make 
known to the most excellent Senor Vice 
President, that these are the sentiments 
entertained by this Archbishop’s chapter. 

We present to your excellency the as- 
surances of our distinguished considera- 
tion and esteem. God guard you many 
years. 

Halls of the Sacred Church of the 
Archbishop’s chapter of Mexico, January 
10th, 1847, 12 o’clock M. 

FELIX OSCORES, 

FELIX GARCIA SERALDE, 
JOSE M. GUZMAN, 

JOSE M. VASQUEZ. 

To the Ministers of Justice and Eccle- 
siastical Affairs. 
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Tue Cocoon AND THE 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR MAY, ON HATCHING 
AND FEEDING WORMS. 


The advance of the season determines 
the time of hatching the eggs. As soon 
as the leaf of the mulberry begins to un- 
fold—which is generaliy in this climate, 
(New England), the latter part of May— 
and you observe that there is a prospect 
of having a sufficient quantity of food, it 
is time to expose the egas to hatch. No 
other process is necessary than to expose 
them to the air ina room; they hatch 
voluntarily in a day or two after the ex- 
posure. Various modes are adopted in 
Europe; hatching them in the ovens, 
carrying them about the person, &c.,— 
but nothing of this is necessary there. 

It is best to preserve those insects for 
rearing, that come out as nearly at the 
same time as possible. It is desirable to 
have the eggs hatched simultaneously if 
possible, alter the hatching is commen- 
ced. ‘Those which come out the same 
day should be carried along together ; 
and the faster they are brought to matu- 
rity the greater will be the crop. It is 
said by a Chinese writer, that the period 
of the changes should be reduced to 23 
days, and that if it is prolonged serious 
detriment to the silk ensues; and the 
Chinese have ascertained this important 
fact to be true, that the quantity of silk 
produced by the worm is less in propor- 
tion to the length of time that it remains 
in the caterpillar form—the longer it re- 
mains, the less is the produce, and the 
rapidity of the reduction is enormous, 
Supposing that a number of worms, 
which have been developed in 25 days, 
have given 25 ounces of silk ; if they re- 
main, through any want of nourishment 
or necessary care, in the caterpillar state 
for 23 days, the amount of silk produced 
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FULL-GROWN SILKWORM. 
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will not be more than twenty ounces; 
and should they delay to the 30th day, 
not more than ten ounces will be given; 
great care, therefore should be given to 
hasten the birth and progress of the insect. 

As soon as the worms begin to appear, 
lay over them young and tender mulber- 
ry leaves; they will soon attach them- 
selves to the leaves, and by taking hold 
of the stems of the leaves, you may re- 
move them easily. They ought now to 
be supplied with fresh, tender leaves, 3 
times a day. As the leaves when very 
young will dry so much in a short time 
if exposed to the air as to be unfit for 
use, you may put them in a glazed ves- 
sel, or keep them covered in a cellar or 
cool place; by which means the leaves 
may be kept good for two or three days. 
Besides, it is well to have always in your 
house at a time, a stock of leaves suffi- 
cient at least for three days’ provision 
for your worms in case of wet weather. 
If leaves are given when wet they cause 
disease. Be careful never to pull the 
leaves when wet, either with rain or dew, 
except on absolute necessity, and in that 
case you must spread them and turn 
them, that the leaves may be perfectly 
dry before you give them tothe worms: 
rats, mice, spiders, ants and fowls are 
very destructive to the worms; care 
must be taken therefore to keep them out 
of the way of all such enemies. 


Too many leaves should not be given 
to them at once, and the leaves should 
be spread very thin, because if put on 
too thick, a great number of the worms 
when small will run the risk of being lost 
and carried out among the litter. When 
the worms are in the first age, you need 
only clean the litter once or twice, as 
you find it necessary.—Coss’s Manvat. 
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The sete Schools of London. 
Concluded from page 211. 


A report before us says: 

Scenes of cruelty and barbarity some- 
times occur, even among the female 
classes. In one class, containing six 
girls, they quarrelled, and continued 
fighting until their mouths were literally 
“filled with blood.” ‘lhe report adds, 
“The attendance of this latter class is 
very uncertain; they generally come in 
gangs, probably at times when they have 
committed some misdemeanor, to take 
shelter for a short season, from the hands 
of justice.” 

The writer of these remarks visited 
the ‘Jurston Street School’ in 1840, and 
can testify to the correctness of the 
above representation. 

The “Ragged School Union” was 
formed in April, 1844, by a body of Sun- 
day-school teachers connected with va- 
rious evangelical denominations. In a 
short time public attention was attracted 
to the scheme.—Lord Ashley, and seve- 
ral of the nobility expressed an interest 
in its success. ‘The first report gave a 
list of ‘twenty’ schools, having an ave- 
rage attendance of 2000 children, and 
200 teachers. 

At Windsor, (one of the royal residen- 
ces,) a ‘ Ragged School’ has been estab- 
lished by a chimney sweep—(himself re- 
claimed from deep wretchedness,) and he 
was now overseeing a school of one hun- 
dred poor boys and girls, from eight to 
ten years of age. So great confidence is 
felt in the plan that at Epping, (a,dense- 
ly populated place,) the sum of fifteen 
hundred dollars was raised by voluntary 
subscriptions to open a schoo]. By the 
last account we have seen, it appears that 
the number of these schools in or near 
London, is not less than twenty-six. The 
average attendance of pupils 2,500, and 
of teachers 250. 


SOME OF ITS RESULTS. 


The reports published by these schools 
are very interesting, and record many 
cases of good arising from their opera- 
tion. In the report of a school in St. 
Giles’s, it is stated that ‘ great improve- 
ment has taken place in the general con- 
duct of the scholars. Here thereis both 
a male and a female adult class, a sewing 
class, and also a place for the scholars to 
walks before going to school ; thirty-five 
have become ‘depositors to the provident 
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fund, and thirty-three of the scholars have 
been either wholly or partially clothed 
out of another fund for that purpose, and 
placed in respectable situations during the 
present year.” ‘I'he intimate knowledge 
many of the scholars have acquired of 
the leading truths and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, their attention to the instructions 
imparted by their teachers, the correct- 
ness with which the weekly texts have 
been learned, and their altered behaviour 
in and out of school, give hopeful indica- 
tion that much good has been accom- 
plished. 

“The school in Jurston Street, Glou- 
cester Street, Westminster Road, has 
been held every Sabbath evening during 
the last six years, and through it up- 
wards of 7,000 children and young per- 
sons of the most abandoned habits have 
passed, many of whom have learned not 
only to read and write, but have become 
useful and creditable members of socie- 
ty: but as the time for instruction is so 
limited, it is deemed advisable to open a 
new and separate school near the same 
locality, as a day-school. Vast numbers 
of these youths are continually manifest- 
ing a desire to attend to instruction, if 
the time be made to suit their. conve- 
nience. The following occurs in Gray’s 
Yards report for the past year: One boy, 
whose conduct as a scholar was formerly 
very bad, is now a teacher in the school, 
and a member of a Christian Chareh ; 
and two others who had been scholars 
have lately been drafted into the Bible 
class of a neighboring school of a better 
kind. Another youth, who was frequent- 
ly warned of his danger, resolved to for- 
sake his evil companions, and went to re- 
side elsewhere, in order to be out of their 
way. He is now filling a useful station 
in society, and gaining an honest living 
by industry and care. 


The plan of a lending library, on a 
small scale, has been tried in two or 
three schools, and the resulis are very 
encouraging, the books being generally 
returned regularly and in good order. 
The committee are anxious to extend this 
plan, and also to distribute interesting 
little story-books and tracts amongst the 
children, especially as they are found fre- 
quently to read them aloud to their pa- 
rents at home. ‘The committee intend 
likewise shortly to supply Bibles and 
Testaments, at half-price, tu the children 
who can read, and they have reason to 
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believe that many will be thus subscribed 
for. 

The committee have not yet been able 
to carry out their plan of having a place 
for washing attached to every school, 
but a paid teacher has been tried at two 
or three (in order to have the school 
open several evenings a-week, as well as 
Sunday), and it has been found to answer 
very well. It does not appear to discou- 
rage or drive away voluntary teachers 
(who are always welcome,) but at the 
same time it cannot be disguised, that in 
general ‘there is a great scarcity of ac- 
tive, zealous, voluntary teachers,’ and the 
usual complaint is, that the chi!dren who 
crowd to the schools, cannot be attend- 
ed to, or even admitted for want of tea- 
chers. Several other schools have it in 
contemplation to engage a paid teacher 
for giving week day and evening instruc- 
tien in reading, writing and accounts, 
provided the Union can assist in paying 
a part of the expense, which seldom ex- 
ceeds £20 to £25 per annum, (say $100). 
[t is hoped that the liberality of the pub. 
lic will enable the committee to encou- 
rage and carry out this plan. 

As an example of the class of boys in 
that neighborhood, the following was 
carefully made up lately by the Secreta- 
ry of the Jurston Street ragged school : 


Number of boys on the school books 
are not in any regular employ- 


ment, , : , . 140 
Ditto who have beenin prison, . 27 
Ditto who live by begging, . 41 
Ditto without father or mother, . 42 
Ditto deserted by their parents, or 

run away from them, , . 36 
Ditto no home to goto, . . 19 
Ditto no bed to sleep on, . ~ 29 
Ditto who cannot read, - 210 


Ditto without shoes and stockings,. 17 
Ditto without hat or cap, . . 37 
Ditto who are children of convicts,. 7 


The parents of the children are them- 
selves generally ignorant and careless as 
to the education of their offspring. Most 
of the children seem to come without 
consulting their father or mother (where 
they have them), and many, no doubt, 
from mere love of novelty and pastime. 
How important 1s it, therefore, that these 
schools should maintain the catholic ‘ un- 
sectarian character’ with which they be- 
gan, admitting children of all denomina- 
tions of the very lowest grade, and tea- 
ching such plain and simple truth (based 


a 


always on the Word of God) as the 
meanest capacity may understand, and 
the most abandoned give some heed to. 

The teaching in the school has been 
found fault with as too exclusively re- 
ligious. This is not to be wondered at, 
as matters still remain in regard to the 
majority. Where the children only as- 
semble on the Sabbath day, and one 
week evening, the time does not allow of 
much being taught; and as religious 
knowledge is the most important, the 
teachers usually begin with that. But 
where opportunity offers, many of the 
teachers try to communicate all! kinds of 
knowledge that may be useful to the 
children, especially a knowledge of the 
duties incumbent on them as children, 


brothers and sisters, neighbors and citi- 
zens. 


NEED OF SUCH SCHOOLS 


CITIES. 


It may not be, remarks the Secretary 
of the American S. School Union, that 
we have precisely the same class of 
youth in our cities that are found in Lon- 
don, and perhaps the term “ Ragged 
Schools’ would not be appropriate to 
such an assemblage here; but if public 
statements on the subject are to be cred- 
ited, there are thousands who must be 
constrained by just such means to an 
abandonment of their evil courses, or 
they will pursue them to a fatalend. We 
have room but for a few paragraphs. 


Of Boston, it is said “ that no less than 
twelve boys, under eighteen years of age, 
are confined in the city gaol. Gangs of 
boys roam through the streets every 
night seeking opportunities to plunder. 
During the summer nearly every shop in 
the lower part of Broad street has been 
broken open, chiefly by these youthful 
depredatdérs.” 


“Gangs of vicious boys are prowling 
about the streeis defying the law, and 
putting peaceful citizens in terror by 
their notorious and violent proceedings.” 
After stating some instances of violence 
and outrage, it is stated: ‘‘In fact no 
man who is averse to repelling force by 
force, is safe for a moment near these 
outlaws.” 


‘For a month a large portion of all 
the criminals who have crowded our po- 
lice and municipal courts have been mi- 
nors.” 

A lad was recently expelled from one 
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of the public schools for corrupting his 
mates with indecent pictures. On inves- 
tigation, it was found that a few boys 
hired a room for the exhibition of such 
pictures, where they resorted, and that a 
child in one of the public schools was em- 
ployed to entice its schoolmates to go 
there. 

In New York, ‘it is estimated that at 
least 20,000 children and youth are en- 
tirely unreached by Sunday school or 
other religious influence; a large portion 
of whom are already taking the first steps 
in the path of infamy and crime. Some 
effort has been made for their rescue, but 
such effort must be vastly increased, if 
we would make any perceptible impres- 
sion.” “The temptations and excite- 
ments to crime among the young, are 
greatly multiplied by the corrupting in- 
fluence of a corrupt press.” 

Of PmitapveEtpnia, it is enough to say 
that the chief actors in firemen’s riots, 
and other outrages upon persons and 
property, are found to be abandoned and 
reckless youths. Clubs or associations 
exist with savage and outlandish names 
—the members of which are often found 
armed with deadly weapons, with which 
they have attacked peaceable citizens, as 
if to show their contempt for human life 
and public peace. 

It has been estimated that at least 1000 
youth could be mustered within 2 miles 
of the State House, all prepared, within 
and without, for the most revolting scenes 
of violence and outrage. How many 
thousands are under training to fit them 
for the same ranks, we may not know ; 
but for these thousands no adequate pro- 
vision now exists. ‘The wise and good 
of all classes and denominations are 
warned of the state of things around 
them. Will they awaken toa sense of 
impending danger and open their hearts, 
hands and purses, to supply the means of 
averting it % 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE? 


If the eyes of our citizens are but 
opened to see the reality and magnitude 
of the evils which threaten us from the 
swelling multitudes of lawless or misgo- 
verned youth, they will feel that ‘ some- 
thing must be done. 

We are not prepared to present any 
definite plan of proceeding. This must 
be the result of inquiry and consultation, 
and must be modified by various local 
circumstances and considerations. We 
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will venture only to suggest some lead- 
ing thoughts: 

I. Whatever is done at all should be 
done with the least possible delay. The 
mere discussion of public grievances, and 
of plans for their alleviation, if not fol- 
lowed by prompt and vigorous executive 
measures, only aggravatesthe evil. The 
natural inference is that the mischief has 
been exaggerated, or that it is beyond 
remedy, and in either case it only adds 
fue! to the ‘re. 

II. Our common Sunday schools are 
not likely to serve the purpose for which 
the “ Ragged Schools” of London were 
instituted. Whatever name we give to 
them, a class of schools must be organ- 
ized, similar in their main features to our 
ordinary schools, (as in the employment 
of ‘voluntary’ teachers; in the strictly 
Scriptural, but unsectarian character of 
the instruction, &e.,) yet still differing 
from them in the mode of collecting pu- 
pils, in the arrangement and furniture of 
the room, in the character ard qualifica- 
tion of the teachers, in the nature and 
grade of the exercises, and in the attrae- 
tions and associations of the time and 
place of meeting. 


I{Il. Though Sunday school teachers 
must take the labouring oar in the work 
to be done, one prime object must be to 
enlist the sympathy and co-operation of 
those who have means or time, or skill, 
not now fully employed,—thus ‘ adding 
to the stock’ of benevolent activity, ra- 
ther than diverting it into a new channel. 

IV. At least one school should be 
opened, at once, in each of our principal 
cities; and to give it a fair start, the ut- 
most skill, and pains, and interest should 
be concentrated there. A job well be- 
gun, is a job half finished. ‘The experi- 
ment can be made on such a scaleas the 
degree of interest and zeal warrants, and 
with the conviction that it is better to 


succeed with ten pupils, than fail with a 
hundred. 


V. It may be needful to connect with 
such a schoo] some exiraneous advanta- 
ges, as an inducement to attend ; suchas 
gratuitous instruction in science on a 
week-day evening, or assistance in get- 
ting employment, or free access to some 
useful popular lecture, on condition of 
correct behaviour, &c. ‘These are de- 
tails upon which we do not enter, and al- 
lude to them only to show the nature of 
the undertaking. 
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VI. Make the establishing of this class 
of schools a subject of discussion, (not 
mere exhortation), in “teachers’ meet- 
ings.” Let the ‘facts’ in the case be 
diligently ascertained and truly present- 
ed—nothing extenuated, and nothing set 
down for effect. Let us spare no pains 
to bring these facts, in the most intelligi- 
ble form, to the minds of our benevolent 
citizens; and if we are prepared to show 
that great good can be done, and that 
there are hearts and heads and hands 
and feet ready to enlist in the attempt to 
do it, we may look for large success. 


REQUISITES. 


1. Great labour and self-denial on the 
part of those who undertake the work ; 

2. Generous support onthe part of our 
wealthy and well-disposed citizens ; 

3. Skill and tact in devising and ap- 
plying the means of success ; 

4. Continual prayer and supplication 
to God for his favour towards the under- 
taking, without which the wisest human 
counsels will be turned to confusion. 

5. Perseverancse.—S. S. Journal. 


Washington, asa Merchant. 


By every variety of commentary, has al- 
most every fibre of the character of this 
great man been illustrated. His military 
talent has, in all its phases, been brought 
to the notice of the world—weighed, ana- 
lyzed, reviewed—until it has come out of 
iis fierce ordeal, established, as of the very 
first order of jadgment, energy and brave- 
ry. His reputation as a statesman has 
beeu blazoned abroad with a vigor, derived 
alike from the truth and its forcible use. 
Men have honored themselves by giving 
the power of their intellect to the history of 
his devotion to his country. All his move- 
ments in war, all his acts in the cabinet, 
are on record; ard he is one of the very 
few men that ever trod the earth, of whose 


reputation it is safe that the knowledge of 
it should be thorough. 


But George Washington was a great 
man, in other departments of life than those 
blended with the army and the state ; and 
it is of a feature in his character, less _pro- 
minently before the world, but one of the 
most valuable, of which we would speak in 
this article. It is the order, regularity, me- 
thod, punctuality, and above all, the recti- 
\ude—the unsullied and unchangeable de- 
votion to his engagements, which distin- 
guished him, and which, combined, are the 
very qualities that make up the merchant. 
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[n all these, the example of Washington 
may fittingly be urged upon the considera- 
tion of the merchants of the Union. The 
old merchants of the colonies were the 
very men who perilled the most in array- 
ing themselves on the side of a separation 
from England. Theirs was no cheap pa- 
triotism——no offering of words; but the se- 
vering of a profitable mercantile connec- 
tion—the riving asunder of relations, that 
involved sacrifices alike keen and cost- 
ly. From among those merchants, some 
of the most valued and useful of the offi- 
cers and soldiers of the revolution were ta- 
ken; and they proved themselves as active 
in the trade of war, as they had ever been 
vigilant in the war of trade. 

The education of WasHington was purely 
a practical one. All that he added to this 
was the result of efforts in maturer life, ge- 
nerally made, as events demonstrated the 
particular necessity of the study. This 
was a business foundation, early laid; and 
though at atime of life when boyhood is 
usually in its recklessness, the various 
parts of a business education were thor- 
oughly built up in his character. 


At the age of thirteen he studied the in- 
tricate forms of business, with an ardor 
which showed what was in him—with a 
method which demonstrated how that was 
to be developed. He copied out bills of 
exchange, notes of hand, biils of sale, re- 
ceipts, and all the varieties of the class, 
which he denominated ‘ Forms of Writing ;’ 
and these are remarkable for the precision 
and the elegance with which they are cop- 
ied. His manuscripts, even then, were of 
the utmost neatness and uniformity; the 
diagrams always beautiful; the column and 
tables of figures exact, and in unstained and 
unblotted order. Old Tim Linkinwater 
would have looked most approvingly over 
his work, and admitted George to the aw- 
ful books of ‘ Cheeryble, Brothers.’ His 
excellent historian, Mr. Sparks, who has 
given us that rarest of all books: an authen- 
tic biography: remarks, that these excellent 
habits of method and order, thus early 
formed, continued through life. His busi- 
ness papers, ledgers, day-books, in which 
none wrote but himself} were models of 
exactness, he description of them might 
apply to those of the most careful book- 
keeper in our metropolis. Every fact had 
its place, and was recorded in a plain, clear 
handwriting, and there was neither interli- 
neation, blot, nor blemish. Frank Osbald- 
istone’s father could have asked no more. 
Is it any wonder that, with such ideas of 
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what the methods of a business man should 
be, we should find, as one of his ‘ Rules of 
Behavior, —a code of laws drawn up for his 
own government, when at the immature 
age to which we have already referred, and 
so wonderful in their fitness, the following : 

“12th. Let your discourse with men of 
business be short and comprehensive.” 

In the 46th. « Undertake not what you 
cannot perform, but be careful to keep your 
promise.” 

These rules: the manifestation of a busi- 
ness talent; were not merely the develop- 
ment of some temporary purpose, but firm- 
ly-fastened rules of life, which were made 
to mould his character; and their value to 
him soon became manifest. . He left school 
at the age of sixteen, and such was his re- 
putation for probity and habits of business, 
for diligence and habits of despatch, that 
several eminent Virginia gentlemen were 
anxious to secure his services, and he soon 
became busied in laborious duties, the cares 
of which found an agreeable relief in the 
society of his cherished brother Lawrence, 
at Mount Vernon, a name whose associa- 
tions were thereafter to be rendered so glo- 
rious. With that brother, in 1751, he left 
the soil of his country for the first and last 
time. and made a visit of four months to 
the West Indies. Throughout all this tour 
the traits of character of which this article 
is particularly designed to speak, were con- 
stantly manifesting “themselves. He daily 
copied the log-book, noted everything, 
looked at everything, and was never idle. 
When at Barbadoes, the commerce of the 
island was one of the subjects concerning 
which he made investigations, and about 
which he made appropriate records in his 
journal. 


The time soon came for him to be the 
actor in the greater scenes of life ; and were 
it within the design of this article to follow 
his steady advance from one station of use- 
fulness and honor to another, it would only 
be to point to the same unchanging recti- 
tude, and fidelity to every engagement ; 
the same precise order ; the same undevia- 
ting exactness. The boy, who had with 
such care collected and prepared the de- 
tails of an exercise at school, brought into 
like order the statistics necessary to be 
studied before a campaign could be wisely 
commenced, Everything that could illus- 
trate the duty of the soldier: the province 
of the commander: the plan of attack or 
defence: the topography of the field of bat- 
tle, was, by his indomitable industry, his 
steadfast method, brought into a condensed 
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form, that it might be easily grasped by the 
mind: that the “business of the war might 
be well done. 


Nor was itin war alone, that the man of 
order developed himself. We quote, in 
full, what Mr, Sparks says upon the sub- 
ject of his conduct in this respect, when 


President of the United States : 


“During the presidency, it was likewise 
his custom to subject the treasury reports, 
and accompanying documents, to the pro- 
cess of tutular codensation, with a vast ex- 
penditure of labor and patience ; but it ena- 
bled him to grasp, and retain in their or- 
der, a series of isolated facts, and the re- 
sults of a complicated mass of figures, 
which could never have been mastered so 
effectually by any other mode of approach- 
ing them.” 


From 1759 to 1764, Washington was, 
in some measure, an acting merchant ; for, 
during that calmest period of his life,—af. 
ter the brief, but brilliant episode of the 
Braddock campaign, most honorable to 
himself, however disastrous to one whose 
name was more prominent, and before the 
great drama of the revolution—he regular- 
ly exported to London the product of his 
large estate on the Potomac. The ship. 
ments were made in his own name, and to 
his correspondents in Bristol and Liverpool, 
to which places his tobacco was consigned. 
Are there none of those precious bills of 
lading yet in existence? ‘They would be 
valued by many of us, on this side of the 
water, at least, as evidences of the attention 
which he gave to all his business, 

In return for the articles exported, it was 
his custom, twice in each year, to import, 
at that period, from London, the goods 
which he desired to use; and Mr. Sparks 
thus delirreates how accurately he fulfilled 
his duties, as an importer : 

“ He required his agent to send him, in 
addition to a general bill of the whole, the 
original vouchers of the shop keepers and 
mechanics, of whom purchases had been 
made, 


‘*So particular was he in these concerns, 
that he recorded, with his own hand, in 
books prepared for the purpose, all the long 
lists of orders, and copies of the multifari- 
ous receipts from the different merchants 
and tradesmen who had supplied the goods, 
In this way he kept a perfect oversight of 
the business ; ascertained the prices; could 
detect any imposition, mismanagement, or 
carelessness, and tell when any ‘advantage 
was taken of him, of which, if he discov- 
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ered any, he did not fail to remind his cor- 
respondents.”’ 

And all this, we must remember, was 
while he had the charge of the vast estate 
of Mount Vernon, and while he was dis- 
pensing a large and generous hospitality. 

When the French war had ended, it be- 
came his duty to attend to the settlement of 
the complicated military accounts of the co- 
lony of Virzinia ; a task arduous enough, 
but, like all the other duties of his life, 
faithfully performed. 

The war of the revolution left him no 
leisure for personal attendance on his pri- 
vate business, but yet it was never neglect- 
ed. He could not be personally present: 
but while the noises of the camp, the pre- 
parations for battle, the deliberations of 
councils, were all shared in to the utmost, 
his correspondence about his home affairs 
was as thorough and minute, as though he 
had been an absentee of leisure. 

His accounts, while engaged in the ser- 
vice of his country, were so accurately 
kept, that to this hourthey are an exam- 
ple held up before the nation. His habits 
of business enabled him, amidst the tumult 
of the revolution: its fierce contests: its 
sufferings and disorders, to so methodize 
and record all the business incidents of 
each day, thatthe end of the war found 
him prepared to lay before Congress an 
exact statement of his expenditures. 
There was about him a pervading princi- 
ple of order, not of a lifeless, sluggish 
cast, but life like and energetic ; so that, 
while everything was well done, it ‘was 
done in time and in earnest. 

Let any one read his will, and they 
will rise up from the perusal with the 
conviction that a more thorough man of 
business never lived. There have been 
many documents of a similar kind, drawn 
up with wonderful care and labor, and at 
vast remuneration, by gentlemen learned 
in the law, but none where every incident 
is so carefully attended to—not in the 
spirit of fearfulness of flaws and evasions, 
and all the thousand munitions of attack 
to which they resort who break wills,—- 
but in the orderly, sound, business-like 
manner, In which a Gresham might have 
Written his projection of an exchange. 

But we need point to no isolated in- 
stance. fis whole life establishes the 
fact, that a more perfect man of business 
has never lived than George Washing- 
ton. 

Valueless, indeed, in the comparison, 
had they stood alone, would all this me- 
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thod, and order and industry be. A mer- 
chant may have all these, and yet be but 
sagacious and—unprincipled ; but of this 
man a nobler recor‘ is left tous. | quote 
only what Thomas Jefferson has said, and 
he spoke, certainly, with no improper 
bias :— 
“HIS INTEGRITY WAS MOST PURE.” 


To the merchant of the United States, 
the example of ‘Pater Patriz’ has not 
been, and will not be lost. ‘Soprompt to 
do—so exact in doing——-so wise to know 
what was to be done—-so prudent as to 
what should not be done--such unsullied 
hones'y—such pure integrity. These are 
the qualities that, combined, make up 
the good and great merchant; and as 
they were eminent in George Washing- 
ton, may he not be claimed as well by 
the merchants, as by the soldiers, or far- 
mers, or statesmen (—Hunt’s Magazine. 





NiaGara Suspension Brince.— The 
stock for the construction of this bridge 
is all taken. ‘The capital is $200,000. 
Half of it was subscribed in Canada. 
Contractors in Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, offer to build a good, substantial 
bridge of wire for $200,000. It will be 
forty feet wide—the centre track for cars 
to connect with the Canadian road 
through to Detroit, and capable of trans- 
porting 300 tons over it at once, at a 
rate of 10 miles to the hour. ‘There will 
be two tracks for carriages and a foot- 
path. It can be completed in two years. 





PHENOMENON IN Narturat History. 
* An intelligent and reliable correspon- 
dent at Missouri, Pike county, informs 
us of a singular circumstance which had 
somewhat troubled many of the worthy 
citizens of that section. This was the 
appearance of an immense flight of the 
great American Vulture, of several miles 
in length, and containing millions of 
these wrial scavengers ; they were a long 
time in passing, and at times darkened 
the whole horizon. The writer says 
they came nearly from due north, and 
steared nearly south; some flew so low 
as to be within the limits of the boughs 
of the tallest trees, and others so high as 
scarcely to be seen. At one time the 
whole canopy seemed to be darkened 
with these birds, from east to west, north 
to south; from the tops of trees to as 
high as the sight could reach, was one 
dark cloud.— Montgomery, Ala. Journal. 
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The Christian Pilgrime 

Pilgrim burdened with thy sin, 

Come the way to Zion’s gate; 

There, till mercy let thee in, 

Knock and weep, and watch and wait, 

Knock—he knows the sinner’s cry ; 

W eep—he loves the mourner’s tears; 

Watch— for saving grace is nigh ; 

W ait—till heavenly light appears. 








Hark! it is the Bridegroom’s voice; 
Welcome pilgrim to thy rest; 

Now within the gates rejoice, 

Safe and seal’d, and bought, and biess’d. 
Safe—from all the lures of vice ; 
Seal’d—by signs the chosen know ; 
Bought—by love, and life the price, 
Blest—the mighty debt to owe. 


Holy pilgrim! what for thee 

In a world like this remain ? 

From thy guarded breast shall flee 
Fear and shame, and doubt and pain. 
Fear—the hope of heaven shall fly ; 
Shame—from glory’s view retire ; 
Doubt—in certain rapture die ; 
Pain—in endless bliss expire.—-CRABBE. 





The Silent River. 


There is a silent river, 
The rolling river, Time; 
In summer’s rosy blushes, 
In hoary winter’s prime, 
It floweth, floweth, floweth, 
In whatsoever clime: 


And well trimmed barks are sailing 
Upon its silent ude; 

With golden treasures laden, 
The little vessels glide ; 

And Faith, and Love, and Action, 
And Hupe are side by side. 


And, oh! a host of others 
Compose the little fleet; 

Now soon the waves are heaving, 
Now wide the waters beat; 

Gray mists steal o’er the walers— 
The mournful mists of Fate. 


The polar star grows dimmer ; 
The scattered vessels driven 
All wide in disappointment, 
Unto the waves are given 
And Faith alone remaineth 
To bear the soul to Heaven.—Set. 








Among the foreign news is this item, 
touching the practice of kissing the Pope’s 
toe :-— 

“The Pope has abolished the custom of 
kissing the cross on his slipper, commonly 
called ‘ kissing the Pope’s toe,’ and instead, 
extends his hand to be kissed.” 
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Secret Writing—The methods are endless 
in number. It would be impossible to enu- 
merate all the forms in which our English 
letters might be used for this purpose. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Use the letter next after that intended, 
as, Ipops boe tibnf gspn op dpoejupo sjtf: 
Bdu xfmmm zpvs gbsu—sifsf bmm umm uif 
ipops mjft. 

2. Use in succession the first and second 
letters after those intenced. 

3. Use the letter before the real one, or the 
first before and the two after it successively. 

4. Let every word, or single collection of 
letters, beginning or ending with b or w, 
mean nothing; and put in such words occa- 
sionally, to confound the decipherer. 

5. Let an interrogation or an exclamation 
mark indicate that the second or third word 
preceding or succeeding it is to be read 
backwards, or to pass for nothing, or for its 
opposite in meaning. 

6. Let the letters or words intended be so 

laced, that a line shall pass over them, if 
aid from corner to corner of the paper, or so 
that an inverted tea-cup or saucer, or the 
open fingers, laid on it ina particular man- 
ner, shall cover all except the significant 
parts. 

Will our readers send us specimens of wri- 
ting in some of these ways ? 


owe 


Solution of Enigma No. 39, Vol. ILL. p. 224. 
Scaurus, Naco, Cacus, Arus, Clio, Arucs, Ra- 
mia, Canusius, Aracos, Marcia, Sicani, Alala, 
Ion, Minos.—Caius Marcus Coriolanus. 

Martin F, ‘TurviLer. 

Seven Islands, Va. 








To our Old Subscribers.—The low price of 
this Magazine renders prompt payment abso- 
lutely necessary, and the paper will be sent 
only to subscribers who wish to receive it on 
the published terms. 


Sir.—Payment has not been received from you for 
Volume III.—$2. 
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